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UR government is based on the agreement, 

O both tacit and implied, that the minority 
shall always have the rights of free speech, 

of free press, and of free agitation, in order to con- 
vert itself if possible from a minority into a ma- 
jority, As soon as these rights of the minority are 
demed, \t will inevitably resort to secret meetings, 
eomspiyacies and finally force. In times of stress, it 
may be extremely embarrassing for the majority 
to be hampered in quick, decisive action by an ob- 
stinate minority; but nevertheless the recognition 
of the right of the minority is our sole bond of 
unity. For this reason, I repeat that any attempt 
to interfere with the rights of free speech and free 
press is a blow at the very foundations of our gov- 
ernment.”—PROF. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, 


of Columbia University. 
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A VOICE 


IN THE WILDERNESS 
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I can imagine no greater disservice to the country than to estab- 
lish a system of censorship that would deny to the people of a free 
republic like our own their indisputable right to criticise their own 
public officials. While exercising the great powers of the office I 
hold, I would regret in a crisis like the one through which we are 
now passing to lose the benefit of patriotic and intelligent criticism. 

President Wilson. 


A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


We are living in truly terrible times. Future genera- 
tions will look back upon this period as the gloomiest and 
most horrible in human history. 

The murder and mutilation of the world’s manhood, of 
the physically best specimens of the nations, the destruction 
of the material resources of the world, the burning of villages 
and cities, the actual dying of hunger of millions of children, 
the indescribable anguish of those left at home, the mothers, 
fathers, wives, sweethearts, brothers, sisters—all these things 
are sufficient to break the hearts of the most indifferent, most 
callous, most unimaginative. 

But there are other horrors. The sowing of hatred; the 
deliberate poisoning of the minds of a nation against its 
“enemies”; the successful attempt to make each belligerent 
nation believe that it is fighting for self-defence, for justice, 
for liberty, for democracy, and that its war is therefore a 
holy war, while its “enemy” nations are fighting an aggressive 
war, a war for autocracy, for world domination, for the en- 
slavement of little nations, and that their war is therefore an 
unholy war; the deliberate, systematic manufacture of brutal 
falsehoods; the shameless ridiculing of everything humanitarian, 
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of everything that is kind, gentle and peaceful; the regarding 
of war not as something essentially vicious and evil tho oc- 
casionally unavoidable, but as something essentially good and 
noble in itself; the fostering and fanning of the vilest pas- 
sions; the glorification of the most brutal instincts; the 
trampling upon our most essential rights and liberties ac- 
quired by centuries of struggie; the roughshod riding of the 
autocrats and rowdies over everything that is humane and 
decent; the justification of every invasion, even if distinctly 
contrary to the organic law of the land; the clubbing and 
imprisoning of everybody who dares to express his honest 
convictions—these moral injuries, these wounds inflicted upon 
us by a chauvinistically frenzied but powerful minority, will 
be harder and will take longer to recover from than the 
purely material losses. 

But the catalogue of horrors is not yet complete. The 
saddest feature to me is the complete mental collapse of a 
great number of radicals and liberals of all classes. It is 
this feature that more than any other horror of the war is 
driving the clearsighted humanitarian to agony and despair. 
And how can one help despairing when he sees that his best 
friends, friends of whose sincerity he is as sure as of his own, 
friends who devoted their lives to liberty, to free speech, to 
free thought and humanitarianism, when he sees these noble 
men and women suddenly collapse mentally, take sides with the 
forces of autocracy and darkness, and approve the worst 
invasions of liberty, the most dastardly acts of brutality, 
justifying themselves with the sophistry that we must give up 
our smaller liberties temporarily in order that we may not lose 
our entire liberty permanently? How can the true humani- 
tarian help despairing when he sees former champions of 
liberty, noble and self-sacrificing champions, giving their ap- 
proval to forcible conscription, and hand in hand with coarse 
hooligans sneering at and advising ruthless treatment of con- 
scientious objectors? 

How can the true humanitarian help despairing when he 
sees former champions of free speech denying the possibility 
of there being even two sides to the question of our entering 
the war? 

Yes, we, the few who remain true to the ideals of liberty, 
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truth and humanity, cannot help a feeling of despair. But 
while despairing we must not fold our arms and do nothing. 
We must not sulk and grieve in our tents. We must not let 
the forces of darkness and cruelty run over the world un- 
opposed; we must not be silent, even tho our voice be a voice 
in the wilderness; if we are to be destroyed, let us be de- 
stroyed fighting, with our boots on. 

To remain silent and idle in such times is for me 
physically and morally impossible. The scope of my other 
journals does not permit my devoting too much of their space 
to politics. No other publication in existence will give me the 
freedom and the space that I need. 

So the only thing left for me to do is to found another 
organ in which I can express my opinions without any 
apologies to anybody, and to make my appeal to people who 
are willing and anxious to listen to all sides of a question. 

If I were to consult my personal comfort, my finances, 
my time, I would not do it. But Duty tells me to go ahead. 
And on the whole, I would probably suffer more if I did not 
start such an organ than if I did. 

We are at war. But we are not yet under martial law. 
And tho war at one stroke destroys numerous rights and 
liberties which have been gained by centuries of struggle and 
bloodshed, it does not destroy them all. And those few rights 
and liberties that are still left to us I mean to utilize to the 
utmost. 

I know what it means to make yourself a persona non 
grata to the powers that be. If they cannot get you in one 
way, they will get you in another. If you have committed 
nothing wrong, they may find some technicality. Their power 
to injure the individual is unlimited. But with all the dis- 
agreeable possibilities in sight, I must go ahead. I can do 


no other. 
+> + 


The real and only traitors are they who betrayed the 
cause of peace, of universal brotherhood, of international 
solidarity. And how glad some of the traitors are to snatch 
the bone thrown at them from the table of the powers that 
be! How disheartening the whole spectacle is. 
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THF. NATION NEEDED SOBERING UP 


“The »ation needed sobering up. And war is a wonderful 
soberer.” Ji 1 heard this statement once I heard it a hundred 
times. And t same not only from the usual class of imbeciles 
who parrot ~he* others say or what they read in the 
“papers,” but also from intelligent people who do their own 
thinking. Oh, drast it! The nation needed sobering up. 
Did it? Was the nation as a whole so drunk with joy, with 
happiness, with leisure, with luxury, with excesses, that it 
needed sobering up? Who needed sobering up? Did the 
agricultural laborer and his wife and children who work from 
sunrise to sunset to make a bare living need sobering up? 
Did the workers in the sewers and the diggers of tunnels and 
subways need sobering up? Did the miners who burrow in 
the bowels of the earth need sobering up? Did the shirt 
operators need sobering up? Did the pale boy and emaciated 
girl who are sucked in every morning by the subway, crushed 
and suffocated for an hour, vomited out at the other end, 
work then for nine or ten hours at soul-destroying work, un- 
dergo the same subway torture in the evening, all in order to 
earn enough to enable them to work the next day, did they 
need sobering up? Did the millions of fathers and mothers 
who worry their lives away trying to feed and clothe their 
children and make ends meet, did they need sobering up? 
Because we have a miserable, numerically insignificant, para- 
sitic class, that bathes in champagne, is steeped in vice, and 
is an eyesore to everybody with its stupid extravagance, must 
the whole nation be bathed in blood? Must we crush the 
young lives of our hard-working children in order to wake up 
the possibly dormant human qualities in a few non-producing 
idlers? The nation needed sobering up! Nonsense. If I 
were a lover of epigrams I would say that what the nation 
needed was a little inebriation. The nation as a whole could 
very well stand inebriation with a little joy, a little pleasure, 
a little leisure, a little beauty, a little happiness, a little real 
life! 

Stop talking about the nation needing sobering up. 
Look elsewhere for apologies for this cruelly useless and 
uselessly cruel juggernaut. 
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FRANCE 


You dare speak to me of France, you who always slan- 
dered and maligned her, you who called the French an im- 
moral, decaying nation, you who branded the French women 
as faithless wantons! You, who, in your fatuous ignorance, 
always thought that France was represented by the Mont- 
martre and the Bal Tabarin, you who were sure that French 
literature was nothing but pornographic filth, you have been 
suddenly seized with admiration for noble France and her 
valiant sons. But I have always admired and loved France. 
And your narrow mind cannot conceive of such a love as I 
have always had for that flower of civilization. I have loved 
France since as a medical student I lived in the Quartiér 
Latin on two francs a day, trying to glean some of the knowl- 
edge that her clinics with their polite and kindly professors 
had to offer; and my love for her increased with each visit 
I paid her. But as I never maligned her before, I do not 
have to deify her now. France, great and noble France, has 
always had her share of conscienceless, corrupt, chauvinistic 
politicians, just as Germany has, and just as we have. And 
France is now bleeding from a million wounds, not primarily 
on account of Germany, but on account of her corrupt 
politicians who bound her in a most grotesque and unholy 
alliance with the Romanoffs—the most brutal monsters, the 
most cruel destroyers of humanity the world has ever seen. 
It is doubtful if France would be at war now if her politicians 
had not allied her with Romanoff Russia. 

Yes, I agree, if France were conquered, the world would 
lose its smile. But France is not going to be, cannot be con- 
quered by Germany. The greatness of France does not con- 
sist in the extent of her territory and the number of her 
colonies. The greatness of France consists in her spirit, her 
literature, her songs, her art, her sculpture—in brief, her 
soul. And this cannot be killed, unless her allies and her own 
misguided advisers force her to fight until her entire man- 
hood has been destroyed. France has already been fearfully, 
perhaps irreparably, damaged. Billions of indemnity, a dozen 
additional colonies and the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine 
would not undo the damage done, would not give her back 
the sons fallen on the battlefield, whom she can but ill spare, 
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less so than any other country. Indemnity—pshaw! What 
is indemnity but money and land? And money and land 
have never yet made a country great. They deteriorate a 
country. Germany’s idealism began to wane with the victory 
of 1871. 

France, I say, has been terribly, perhaps irreparably, 
damaged, and her only possible salvation consists in the im- 
mediate cessation of the war. Every additional day of war 
brings her nearer to the brink of final ruin. Practically any 
kind of peace—and surely so the kind of peace that Germany 
is willing to offer now—is better for France than a continua- 
tion of the war. 

France is bleeding from a million wounds; and my heart 
is bleeding for her. I feel more deeply for her than you do. 
I know it. For I know that your cold, shrivelled, sclerosed 
heart has never felt and never can feel with the same pas- 
sionate intensity that mine does. And nevertheless I say, with 
every quivering fiber of my soul, that the sending of a con- 
scripted army of our children to France is a fearful crime! 

As I stated in my letter to President Wilson, we have 
no moral right to murder a million of our children in order 
to save a million French or British children, for we have no 
right to force anybody to sacrifice his life for the life of 
another. But it is more than a mere lack of moral right—it 
is a studendous crime to murder a million of our children in 
order to help settle some territorial questions. And that is 
all that the struggle is about now. But, worse than this, 
in sending an army of our sons to France, we are not doing 
France a service. We are doing her a very decided disservice. 
We are encouraging her to persist in a war which, even with 
outside aid, cannot but prove, if long continued, suicidal to 
her. And when France awakens she will see that those who 
encouraged her to persist in the war were not her real friends, 
even tho they meant to be. It is more than likely that with- 
out the belated aid of the United States the war would have 
already been or would soon be at an end. But now... 
Yes, our sending of a conscripted army to France is both a 
crime and a blunder. 

I have emphasized the word conscripted. For it is in 
conscription, in forcing an individual to murder and to be 
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murdered, that the crime lies. If a person considers it his 
pleasure or his duty to sacrifice his life for one of the 
belligerents there is nothing to be said against it, and we 
are even ready to give him our admiration. We admire a 
man who is willing to sacrifice his life for what he believes is 
a just cause. But to force people to commit murder and to 
be murdered in a cause in which they are not interested or 
which they consider distinctly unjust is a great crime. The 
Romanoffs at their worst were guilty of no greater crime. 
There is no greater crime. 


+ + 


A LETTER TO WOODROW WILSON* 
President of the United States of America, 
FROM WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 


A humble, but patriotic and fairly intelligent citizen. 


Dear Sm: By way of introduction permit me to quote 
one or two of your own, always striking and always crystal- 
clear, sentences: 

“T can imagine no greater disservice to the country than 
to establish a system of censorship that would deny to the 
people of a free republic like our own their indisputable right 
to criticise their own public officials. While exercising the 
great powers of the office I hold, I would regret in a crisis 
like the one through which we are now passing to lose the 
benefit of patriotic and intelligent criticism.” 

Those are your own words. You thus not only do not 
object to criticism but you invite it, for you state that you 
would regret to lose the benefit of patriotic and intelligent 
criticism. 

It remains then to prove that the critic is patriotic and 
intelligent. That I am patriotic is sufficiently proved by the 
fact of my writing this letter to you. For in such times when 
the powers of reaction and medieval inquisition are in the 
saddle, one risks his liberty and perhaps his life in daring to 
criticise the high powers. And what greater proof of true 
patriotism, of genuine love for one’s country can one offer 
than by risking his life and liberty? “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friend.” 


* This letter was written and mailed to President Wilson on August Ist. 
A copy of the October, 1914, ‘‘Critic and Guide’’ accompanied it. 
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As to my intelligence, one’s own judgment on this point is apt 
to be fallacious. All I can say is that in the colleges from 
which I was graduated, by the people who have known me, 
and by the hundreds of thousands of readers who have read 
my publications and my books for a number of years, I have 
generally been considered intelligent. Even my worst enemies 
never questioned my intelligence, tho they frequently con- 
sidered my ideas too far advanced, too Utopian, or perverse. 
But as far as I know, I repeat, nobody questioned my in- 
telligence nor my good faith. 

There is another point. The forces of darkness who are 
now in the saddle have found a very convenient way of 
silencing any attempt at criticism, any attempt to question 
their policies and methods. Anybody who has preserved and 
dares to use his individual judgment, is declared to be pro- 
German. And this disingenuous and dishonest method of 
controversy is used to silence or discredit any honest critic, 
any independent dissenter. But to this possible accusation I 
have an answer which must silence the most virulent, the most 
reckless tongue. All I have to do is to present to you a copy 
of the October, 1914, issue of “The Critic and Guide,” in 
which I gave my opinions of Kaiserism and Prussianism. So 
sharp and mordant were my editorials on the subject that 
within one week after the issue was sent out, seven hundred 
German subscribers peremptorily and angrily discontinued 
their subscriptions, even those that had yet months and in 
some cases years to run. So I cannot well be accused of being 
pro-German. As a matter of fact, one of the principal 
reasons why I am opposed to the war is because I believe that 
it will intend to prolong the struggle, that it will injure us 
frightfully, without materially injuring, Germany. And, 
also, because we have lost a wonderful opportunity to act as 
a mediator, and to prove to the world that there are better 
methods than war to settle disputes. And I will add that I 
did not have to wait for British inventions and for manu- 
factured atrocities to detest the Prussian military caste. I 
lived and studied in Germany (as well as in France), I saw 
the arrogance of the German junkers with my own eyes, and 
that was sufficient to instill in me a hatred of militarism, but 
a hatred not of German militarism only, but of militarism 
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everywhere. But as to the German people, I consider them 
every bit as good as are the British, the French, or even our 
fellow-citizens. In fact, all the people are good—it is their 
leaders who lead them into trouble. 

With this introduction permit me to proceed. 

I violate no secrets when I say that the people of the 
circle to which I belong, the people with advanced radical 
ideas, do not take any particular interest in politicians, no 
matter how high their position. Nominated by political 
bosses whose level of intelligence is usually not very high and 
whose moral level is still lower, and elected by a non-critical 
majority, they as a rule represent but the dead level of their 
communities. Tio the mob, a Governor, a Senator, or a Presi- 
dent may appear a superior being. To us they are but 
very average and sometimes below-the-average human beings. 
You, however, have been a notable exception. I personally 
have had a warm spot for you and have taken a great in- 
terest in all your doings and sayings since June 5th, 1912. 
On that date the American Medical Association met in 
Atlantic City and on that day you as Governor of New Jersey 
delivered an address to our Association. As I told my good 
revered friend, Dr. A. Jacobi, who was at that time Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Association: ‘‘Tho a Governor, 
Wilson seems to do some thinking of his own, and we shall 
probably hear a good deal about him in the days to come.” 
And here is what I wrote about you in the July, 1912, issue 
of “The Critic and Guide”: 

“The first speaker after the invocation was the Mayor 
of Atlantic City. He spoke for a few minutes and said 
nothing. The best part of his speech was its briefness. . . . 
The next speaker was Woodrow Wilson, the Governor of New 
Jersey, and I am glad to say that I listened to his speech 
with both pleasure and interest. I was glad to see that we 
have at least one Governor who is not just a politician, but 
a man of culture and who is familiar with the problems which 
agitate modern society. There is no doubt that Wilson is 
not only a man of culture and education but also a man who 
does some independent thinking.” 

A man of culture, education and independent thinking is 
such a rare phenomenon in our public life, that, I repeat, 
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from that day on I had a warm spot for you in my heart 
and followed your sayings and doings with deep interest. 
I did not vote for you the first time because I did not know 
you yet sufficiently—I take my voting seriously—but I voted 
for you the second time and I influenced a good many others 
to vote for you. I will say, en passant, that if any President 
was ever elected under false pretenses, that President was 
you. It is no exaggeartion to say that at least one million 
people, and certainly most of the liberals and radicals of the 
country, voted for you because “he kept us out of war.” And 
the distinct tho tacit understanding was that you would con- 
tinue to keep us out of war. 

We, the liberals and radicals of the country, were very 
happy. Your attitude when we were threatened with war 
with Mexico, your attitude during the first thirty months of 
the war, were such as to give hope and encouragement to 
every liberal throughout the world. At last we have a real 
liberal in high office, we said, and when you made your 
famous address to the Senate on January 22nd, the heart of 
every liberal thrilled with pleasure and gratitude. “At last 
we have a real man in the President’s chair.” That was the 
opinion as far as I know of every liberal and radical not only 
in this country but throughout the world. 

What nobler words than yours of “Peace without vic- 
tory’? - 

“Victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, a 
victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished. It would be 
accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an _ intolerable 
sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter 
memory, upon which terms of peace would rest, not perma- 
nently, but only as upon quicksand.” 

“Only a peace between equals can last; only a peace the 
very principle of which is equality and a common participa- 
tion in a common benefit. The right state of mind, the right 
feeling between nations is as necessary for a lasting peace as 
is the just settlement of vexed questions of territory or of 
racial and national allegiance.” 

And re-read once more these two paragraphs: 

“T have spoken upon these great matters without reserve 
and with the utmost explicitness because it has seemed to me 
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to be necessary if the world’s yearning for peace was any- 
where to find free voice and utterance. Perhaps I am the 
only person in high authority among all the peoples of the 
world who is at liberty to speak and hold nothing back. I 
am speaking as an individual, and yet I am speaking also, of 
course, as the responsible head of a great Government, and 
I feel confident that I have said what the people of the 
United States would wish me to say. 

“May I not add that I hope and believe that I am, in 
effect, speaking for liberals and friends of humanity in every 
nation and of every program of liberty? I would fain be- 
lieve that I am speaking for the silent mass of mankind 
everywhere who have as yet had no place or opportunity to 
speak their real hearts out concerning the death and ruin 
they see to have come already upon the persons and the 
homes they hold most dear.” 

We liberals read your words again and again. And 
again we said, “At last we have a right to be glad and 
proud of the man who sits in the President’s chair in Wash- 
ington.” 

What it was that caused your sudden, complete volte face 
on February 3rd is something which we radicals are still 
unable to comprehend. The mob may be fed on phrases, but 
we know that nothing happened between January 22nd and 
February 3rd which either necessitated or justified our enter- 
ing into the war. Germany’s blockade or barred zone was 
surely no justification for it. You know as well as we all do 
that England was the first to establish a blockade and to 
interfere with our mail and with our commerce. The differ- 
ence between England’s and Germany’s interference with us 
was not a matter of essence but of method. The one great, 
dastardly crime that Germany committed, as dastardly as it 
was stupid, because without doing her any good it alienated 
from her the opinions of thousands and thuosands of unbiased 
neutrals, was the sinking of the Lusitania. And if that was 
not a casus belli, the sinking of an oil tanker surely was not. 
Our honor was not in any way attacked. And as “The Critic 
and Guide” stated, “The New Republic” repeating the state- 
ment a month later, any other country in similar circum- 
stances would act exactly the way Germany is acting. No 
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country, even if guilty of aggression, would permit herself 
to be crushed and dismembered without having recourse to 
the only weapon at her command. 

But it may be stated, as some have stated, that we are 
really not fighting because we were insulted or attacked, or 
in danger of being invaded, we are fighting because France 
is on the point of exhaustion and it is our moral duty to 
prevent that glorious country from being crushed. I need 
not here reiterate my love and admiration for France; I have 
done it on numerous occasions. But I will say that we have 
no moral right to murder a million of our children in order 
to save a million of French or English children. For we 
have no right to force anybody to sacrifice his life for the 
life of another. But it is more than a mere lack of moral 
right. It is a stupendous crime to murder a million of our 
children in order to help settle some territorial questions. 
And that is all that the fight is about now. But worse than 
this, in sending an army of our sons to France we are not 
doing France a service. We are doing her a very distinct 
disservice. We are encouraging her to persist in a war 
which even with outside aid cannot but prove, if long con- 
tinued, suicidal to her. And when France awakens she will 
see that those who encouraged her to persist in the war were 
not her real friends, even tho they meant to be. It is more 
than likely that without the belated aid of the United States 
the war would have already been at an end. But now . . 

But it may be objected: What is the use of all this 
talk? It might have had some sense before we entered the 
war, but now that we are at war, all we can do is to fight. 
We must give up all arguments, all reasoning, all criticism, 
we must just wage war. This is another one of the shallow 
arguments of shallow minds. When two boys get into a 
fight, with or without any reason, it does not mean that they 
must fight or must be permitted to fight until they have 
killed each other or have injured each other irreparably. 
Outsiders have a right to reason with them and to prove to 
them that it is to their interest to stop the fight. Because we 
are at war it does not mean that we must drag ourselves in 
deeper and deeper, that we must increase the burden of 
taxation until the poor shall no longer be able to bear it, 
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and that we must not give up until two million of our 
children are rotting in the fields of France and Flanders. 
There is always time to reason, always time to be calm. 

And if there is ever a time when free speech and free 
press are indisepnsable to the welfare of a nation, it is during 
time of war; yes, even more so than during time of peace. 
And this is perhaps the particular reason for my addressing 
you. Why, if we are fighting a war for democracy and 
liberty, must we crush every manifestation of democracy and 
strangle every expression of liberty? Why must uniformed 
rowdies be permitted to break up peaceful meetings, and 
arrest speakers without warrant? Why must hoodlums be 
permitted illegally to attack citizens, demanding their regis- 
tration cards and so forth? Why is the murder of a seventy- 
six-year-old man who did not cross the street fast enough 
not branded as a common, wanton murder, and why is the 
perpetrator of that murder permitted to go unrebuked and 
unpunished? Why are people arrested for the most innocent 
expressions of opinion, and why are judges permitted to give 
them brutal sentences which would put to shame the judges 
of pre-revolutionary Russia? Why are numerous magazines 
debarred from the mails, merely at the caprice of a bureau- 
cratic official? That it was not for treasonable utterances 
that those papers were debarred from the mails is shown by 
the fact that their circulation otherwise is permitted, and 
that their editors and writers are otherwise not molested. 
Why, in short, are all the forces of darkness and rowdyism 
permitted to ride roughshod over the people? Is this an 
earnest of a war for democracy and liberty? Is this the 
way to make the world safe for democracy? 

But you may say, I am not responsible for various local 
disturbances, for occasional outbreaks of rowdyism and for the 
severity of the Federal judges. But you are. You are per- 
sonally responsible for them. For as a historian you know 
well enough that the mob takes its cue from above. As 
soon as they get a hint as to what they may do with impunity 
they will do it. And naturally they will sometimes exceed the 
limit. And those “above” are responsible. We are not any 
better than the people of so-called barbarous Russia. Give 
the hoodlums of any large city a hint that they may, for in- 
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stance, attack with impunity the Chinamen, the Italians, the 
Germans, the Jews, or the Socialists, and you will have in 
twenty-four hours a nice little pogrom which will not have 
to blush before any pogroms instituted by the bloodthirsty 
and imbecile Nicholas Romanoff and his black hundreds. 

Putting aside all arguments as to the futility and the 
injury of our entering into the war, assuming that the war 
was not only justifiable, but necessary, not only necessary but 
unavoidable, why must its preliminaries be conducted in such 
a brutal, savage manner? 

I wish to emphasize the question: assuming that this 
war is a just war, a noble war, a necessary war, an unavoid- 
able war, why is it necessary that it be conducted in such a 
brutal, undemocratic and tyrannous manner? 

Of course the question forces itself, if the people of the 
United States as a whole are behind the President in this 
war, why it was necessary to have conscription? And why 
is there such an enormous percentage of claims for exemp- 
tion? But as this is an inconvenient question I will skip it. 
But to another question I must demand an answer. Why the 
cynical, brutal attitude towards the conscientious objector? 
Can you and the powers-that-be not imagine that a person 
may be conscientiously, with every fibre of his soul, opposed to 
all war, and particularly to our entering into the war? What is 
there wrong or shameful in conscientious objections? Many 
people who believe that we have reached a level of civilization 
where war is as much of an anachronism as a street brawl 
have brought up their children to despise and to abhor the 
one and the other. And I know young men, who while not 
Quakers, are as opposed to war, hold it in as great ab- 
horrence, as any Quaker does. I know young men who rather 
than go forth to murder and be murdered, and particularly in 
a war that they consider unjust and unnecessary, are de- 
termined to suffer imprisonment and death if necessary. Why 
should such young men be despised, ridiculed and threatened 
with all kinds of dire punishment instead of being respected 
as the best and noblest of the land? Assuming that they are 
mistaken, aren’t their sincere convictions, for which they are 
ready to sacrifice everything they possess, including their 
lives, entitled to consideration? Even in pre-revolutionary 
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Russia, in the Russia of the bloody Romanoffs, followers of 
Tolstoy who refused to bear arms and published pamphlets 
against the murder of their fellowmen, were treated with 
greater consideration than are the conscientious objectors 
in this country. 

Is this an earnest of a war for democracy and liberty, of 
a war to make the world safe for democracy? 

An important point. Many crimes have been committed 
in this war. The invasion of Belgium was one. The in- 
vasion of Greece and the Allies’ high-handed action therein 
was another. It differs from the invasion of Belgium only 
in degree, not in kind. The sinking of the Lusitania another. 
The aerial bombardment of the open, peaceful university town 
of Freiburg by the Allies another. But all these sink into 
insignificance as compared with the crime which is being com- 
mitted by Great Britain and her Allies against Russia. 

When Russia overthrew her murderous and_ foul 
autocracy, when she declared that she wanted neither Con- 
stantinople nor the Dardanelles and no other territory, she 
should have been permitted, as she wanted to, to stop fighting 
from that very day. She would then have been able to secure 
an honorable and satisfactory peace from Germany, she would 
have been able to attend to her internal affairs which badly 
needed attending to, and the fruits of the revolutionary vic- 
tory would have been permanent and secure. 

But, you say, they were Allies. Who made Russia an 
Ally? The Czar and his bureaucracy. He made them enter 
into a war which had no rhyme or reason and could not at 
the very best but end disastrously for Russia. The Czar and 
his bureaucracy having been overthrown, Russia was under no 
obligation whatever, no moral obligation certainly, to pursue 
the policies initiated by him. You might as well say that 
modern Russia was morally obliged to keep all the political 
prisoners and exiles in prison because they had been put 
there by the Czar. I repeat, modern revolutionary Russia 
has no moral obligation to continue in the path which was 
laid out for it by the late regime. The Allies, convinced of 
Russia’s elimination as a military factor, would then have 
been more ready to think and to discuss peace, and would 
not have assumed a blustering and arrogant attitude be- 
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coming only to victors inside the Brandenburg Gate. And 
now if the fruits of the revolution should be snatched from 
Russia, if the internal dissensions should grow to such an 
extent that the path would be open for a counter-revolution, 
if the late autocracy with its infamous black hundreds should 
become victorious, or at least should succeed in embarrassing 
and disorganizing Russia for years to come, the fault will be 
Great Britain’s. The crime will rest on the shoulders of 
Great Britain, and partly also, I regret to say, on our 
shoulders. Russia will not thank us even for having sent to 
her in her hour of dire need such a radical statesman and 
uncompromising revolutionist as Elihu Root. 

My final thought. You cannot wage a suggessful war 
for liberty by alienating all the liberal and liberty-loving ele- 
ments of the nation. You cannot wage a war to make the 
world safe for democracy by strangling and crushing every 
semblance of democracy. You cannot wage a war for truth 
by punishing every expression of the truth with imprisonment. 
You cannot make the world free by transplanting into the 
_United States the infamous methods of the detested Nicholas 
Romanoff and his bureaucracy. 

I have expressed my deepest and sincerest convictions 
regardless of any possible consequences. I trust you will read 
my words in the same spirit of humanitarianism and good- 
will in which they were written. While I cannot admire you 
quite so much as I did up to February 8rd, I still have a 
warm spot for you in my heart, and I trust that the time 
may not be far distant when you may discern the error of 
your later days; and that you will not hesitate to endeavor 
to drag us out of the mess into which we have been dragged 
in. If that cannot be done, let us hope that you will at 
least use the influence of your great office to the effect that 
the lot of our children may be lightened, that rowdyism be 
not permitted to ride in the saddle unchallenged, and that 
sincere, conscientious objectors may be treated with that con- 
sideration to which they are entitled in a free country, boast- 
ing of free institutions and of a liberal President. 


Humbly and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wiix1am J. Rozrinson, M.D. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER 


Too many people are still primitive enough to confound 
the individual with the system, to hold the former responsible 
for the vicious workings of the latter. Nobody, I am sure, 
will accuse me of any excessive love for militarism and the 
military caste. But unlike some of my ultra-radical friends 
I have no hatred for the individual soldier or sailor. I have 
known quite a few soldiers, most of them officers, and they 
are about as good people as you or I. Gentlemanly, kind, 
considerate, and they have no love for war. They are merely 
victims of our sytsem. Some enter the army as a means of 
livelihood, some thoughtlessly, some in the sincere conviction 
that they are doing necessary work and are serving their 
country. That we may, if we stay in the militaristic business 
long enough, develop the rowdy soldier * and the snob officer 
is quite likely, but so far the American officer is quite an 
inoffensive and frequently lovable individual. 


—e —o— 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


I rise to remark that in Russia the followers of Tolstoy 
and other conscientious opponents of war who advised the 
people against participating in the war were treated with 
less severity than they are in this country. Thirteen Tol- 
stoyans published and circulated a pamphlet which was con- 
sidered, and would be considered in this country, treasonable; 
for in it they advocated resistance—passive resistance—to the 
very end; better permit yourself to be shot than to go and 
murder others, they said. They were tried and acquitted! 
And that was in Romanoff Russia! I wonder—no, I don’t 
wonder, I know—how authors of such a pamphlet would be 
treated in this free democratic country of ours. 

- + 

Yes, liberty but not license. And the scoundrels and 
autocrats insist upon being the sole judges as to the proper 
line of demarcation. They alone are competent to say where 
the one ceases and the other commences. What chance can 
a true lover of liberty have under such a regime? 

*It seems that the uniformed rowdy is developing more rapidly than 


I feared, to judge by certain brutal and illegal occurences, which, according 
to reports, are taking place in New York. 
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VICTORY IS OFTEN DEFEAT 


A great victory is often the beginning of a great defeat. 
Germany was victorious in 1870-71, and that was the be- 
ginning of her defeat in 1914—; her victory was her and 
humanity’s greatest misfortune. Therefore we want, with 
President Wilson, peace without victory. 


o> + 


Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar, said 
Napoleon. We see now that he could have applied his 
epigram to any other nation. Scratch any “civilized” man 
and you will find a savage. But we did not think that the 
veneer of liberalism, radicalism or socialism of some men 
would prove so thin that at the very first test it would crack 
and show them forth in their naked jingoism or chauvinism. 


The Romanoff dynasty has been overthrown in Russia 
and is being enthroned in America. Prussianism is withering 
in Germany and is finding a splendid soil in the United States. 
Thus works the law of compensation. 


oo 


I know your race. It is made up of sheep. It is govy- 
erned by minorities, seldom or never by majorities. It sup- 
presses its feelings and its beliefs and follows the handful that 
makes the most noise. Sometimes the noisy handful is right, 
sometimes wrong; but no matter, the crowd follows it. The 
vast majority of the race, whether savage or civilized, are 
secretly kind-hearted and shrink from inflicting pain, but in 
the presence of the aggressive and pitiless minority they don’t 
dare assert themselves.—Mark Twain. 


++ + 


Monarchies, aristocracies and religions are all based upon 
that large defect in your race—the individual’s distrust of 
his neighbor, and his desire, for safety’s or comfort’s sake, 
to stand well in his neighbor’s eye. These institutions will 
always remain, and always flourish, and always oppress you, 
affront you, and degrade you, because you will always be and 
remain slaves of minorities—Marx Twa1n. 
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WHAT WE CAN FORGIVE AND 
WHAT WE CAN’T 


The war has unmasked a large number of people. It 
has shown us where they always really stood. People who 
played the rdle of liberatarians and internationalists have 
shown themselves narrow chauvinists, full of racial prejudices 
and really devoid of true human sympathy. With those 
people we have nothing to do. But how about the sincere 
and intelligent lovers of humanity? How to account for their 
peculiar attitude towards the war? 

Not to speak in generalities, let us take two or three 
examples. I will take examples of people only whom I know 
personally. Let us take, for instance, J. G. P. Stokes, Upton 
Sinclair, Edwin C. Walker and James F. Morton. I 
am as sure of those people’s sincerity and honesty and 
thought-fearlessness as I am of my own. How to explain 
their attitude towards the war, an attitude which would warm 
and does warm the cockles of the heart of every jingo and 
munition manufacturer? 

I can explain their attitude very well. It is due to their 
gradual but steady and continuous absorption of poison which 
has been instilled into their minds by the newspapers for 
over a thousand successive days. There are very few people 
who could retain their mental balance if they were fed con- 
tinually on one kind of food only, were unable to read the 
other side and did not even know that there was another side, 
if they swallowed, absorbed and assimilated all the myths and 
inventions manufactured for them by those papers whose in- 
terest it was to drag us into the war. I therefore can fully 
understand their attitude and I can even understand their 
impatience with those who believe that the interests of human- 
ity demanded that we keep out of the war. I can understand 
their attitude and I can forgive them for it. 

But what I cannot forgive them is that they swallowed 
all the papers spread for them without analysis, without 
scepticism, without an attempt to verify or disprove the 
statements. I cannot forgive these people because it was they 
themselves who always spoke about the “journalistic hire- 
lings,” about the damnable falsehoods of the “capitalistic” 
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press, about the “pen-prostitutes” and so on. They always 
discredited the statements that appeared in the capitalistic 
papers. Why all at once this childlike gullibility, this naive 
credulity? This is hard to forgive. 

I remember a few years ago I made a remark at the 
Sunrise Club that I liked and enjoyed “The New York 
Times,” tho of course I did not agree with many things in 
it (it was then a much decenter paper than it is now). And 
what a guffaw went up from the radicals around the table! 
And the loudest guffaw was from Mr. E. C. Walker. And 
all at once the lambs lie down with the lions, the sheep with 
the wolves, and everything is lovely—except those few annoy- 
ing radicals who still persist in clinging to their old-time 
ideals of universal brotherhood and to their belief that war 
is not the best way to end a war. 

And one other thing one cannot forgive. And that is 
the actual acquiescence of former free speech champions in 
the suppression of free speech. There is one excuse—the 
exigencies of war make every invasion of personal liberty 
permissible. But suppose one is sincerely convinced that our 
entry into the war is going to prolong and not shorten the 
war, is going to strengthen instead of weakening Germany’s 
hands, suppose he believes that a strong pacifist movement 
here and in other belligerent countries would foster and 
strengthen the pacifist movement in Germany, while an un- 
compromising attitude would serve to bind Germany as one 
unit and would strengthen and prolong the life of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty? Suppose he believes all these things? 
Should he still keep silent? Oh, ye blind leaders of the 
blind! 


- + 


PHYSICAL COWARDICE 


Our journalistic hirelings, in their attempt to revile and 
to ridicule the pacifists and conscientious objectors, are ran- 
sacking the dictionary for epithets and adjectives. But the 
strongest arrow in their quiver is “coward.” When they 
hurl that at a man they seem to think that they have said 
the last word. Nothing more opprobrious can be thought of. 
And so stupid is the majority of mankind that they think it 
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is a terrible epithet to apply to a man. Now, listen to what 
I have to say to you. There is nothing shameful whatever 
in being a coward, i. ¢., a physical coward, which is the only 
sense in which the newspapers use the term. Physical 
cowardice is often the sign of a refined, sensitive nature, of 
a noble mind, of a pure, gentle soul. The coarser and more 
brutal the man, the more physically courageous he is apt to 
be. The gangster, the apache, the burglar, is generally very 
courageous; the savage is courageous; the lower on the scale 
of civilization a nation is the braver it is. While the man 
of a fine, cultured mind and sensitive nervous organization is 
very apt to be a coward, recoiling from a fist fight, from a 
street brawl or from any form of physical violence. 

I have demonstrated my courage—-social, intellectual and 
moral—hundreds of times, but I have no hesitation in saying 
that I am a physical coward. At least I think so, tho one 
ean’*t know just how he would act under certain circum- 
stances until he is confronted with those circumstances. But 
there is nothing disgraceful or shameful in being a physical 
coward, in shivering at the thought of trenches, in trembling 
at the idea of being bayonetted or of bayonetting another 
human being. 

Bear in mind that the physical coward is often the finest 
specimen of the race—gentle, refined, imaginative, recoiling 
from cruelty and capable of showing the utmost courage 
when it comes to standing up for an idea, for a sincere con- 
viction. 

~~ + 


COWARDS AND CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

Our newspapers and some otherwise fairly decent people 
object to conscientious objection being accepted as a reason 
for exemption for fear that it might be given as an excuse 
by those who are merely cowards. People who are just 
cowards, they say, people who shiver in their boots at the 
sight of a gun, people who tremble and get goose-flesh at 
the thought of bayoneting somebody or of being bayoneted, 
would say that they are conscientious objectors only to avoid 
military service. Now, suppose it were so. What of it? 
A man who is nervously so constituted that the mere thought 
of lying in the trenches, of murdering and of being murdered, 
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causes him horrible agony, causes his flesh to creep and a 
cold sweat to come out all over him, should be exempt from 
military service if he wishes to be exempted. 

We have no right to cause unspeakable agony to un- 
willing people, we have no right to cause horrible tortures 
to men who are not willing to undergo such tortures. Of 
course we can force them—but so can every murderer and 
ravisher force his victim. Brute force does not mean right. 


eo + 


FREE SPEECH ESSENTIAL IN TIME OF WAR 

Many people who claim to believe in free speech and free 
press actually justify the suppression of both. In time of 
peace, they say, free speech and a free press are all right— 
but in time of war! . . . It is time that this sophistical sub- 
terfuge be shown up for the hollow sham that it is. If there 
is ever a time that free speech and free press are absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the people it is during a war; they 
are essential even to the successful conduct of the war 
itself. Free speech and free press are always the inalienable 
right of a free people, but they are less essential in times 
of peace than they are in times of war. Many of the in- 
numerable blunders, or at least some of the blunders, com- 
mitted by our Allies, particularly the British, might not 
have been committed if the people had been free to criticize 
measures and men, to offer suggestions, to give advice, to 
tell the truth about the ignorant bunglers and the costly 
mistakes. Many and many thousands of young men whose 
bones lie scattered in unknown and unmarked graves might 
now be alive if not for the stupid and ridiculous British 
censorship. Do we wish to repeat the same blunders? Do 
we wish to add to the thousands and thousands of unavoid- 
able deaths thousands of useless sacrifices? 

-— > 

Yes, Prussianism must be destroyed. But only a feeble- 
minded infant can believe that it can be accomplished by arch- 
prussianizing the United States. No, friends it can’t be done. 

- +> 

Of course there will be no winners in this war, no matter 
whichever way it ends. All will be losers. There will be 
greater and lesser losers—that’s all. Russia is the only 
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country that will have a right to consider itself a winner, 
that is, provided it has rid itself of its bureaucracy for good, 
for ever and aye. The liberty was perhaps worth the sacrifices. 
a 
KNOCK OFF BISMARCK’S STATUE 
Whichever way the war ends, the Germans, if they are 
wise, ought to knock the head off every Bismarck statue in 
their land. And there are plenty of Bismarck monuments 
throughout Germany. It is his stupidly diabolical work in 
robbing France of Alsace-Lorraine that constitutes one of 
the prime causes of the horrible suffering that we are now 
going through. As a fine Frenchwoman told us, it was Bis- 
marck’s great mistake. Had he made the indemnity ten times 
as large as he did, it might, it would, have been forgotten. 
But taking away those provinces was like robbing a mother 
of one of her children. This she can never forget, no matter 
how many children she may have. And taking away a con- 
tiguous, an integral, province is not like appropriating a far- 
away colony. 
- + 
Altogether, I believe that when this war is over, many 
statues will be knocked off their pedestals. Too many mur- 
derers, professional assassins and vicious tyrants have been 
immortalized in bronze and marble. Yes, we will have a 
general clearing away of the medieval and modern truck. 
Os i 
It is safer to be silent than to speak, said Epictetus. 
It certainly is. Always, but especially in these troublous 
times. But is safety everything? Aren’t there things more 
precious than safety? 
- + 
FIGHTING FOR DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY 
It nauseates one to the point of emesis, it stifles one with 
rage, to hear ignorant reactionaries proclaim with their 
mouths that we are fighting for democracy and liberty, while 
at the same time they strangle any attempt at liberty, crush 
any manifestation of democracy. Fighting for liberty and 
democracy, when every day meetings are broken up, speakers 
are maltreated, and every expression of unpopular opinion, 
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every attempt at free speech is punishment with imprisonment 
for long terms! Why, Russia at its worst was not any more 
brutal and despotic than we are to-day. 


- + 


JUNE THE 28TH 


To-day is the 28th of June—the anniversary of a 
wretched day, one of the wretchedest days in human history. 
I know the superior smile of some of our wiseacres; they will 
say that the assassination of the Austrian Archduke was 
merely the throwing of the match into the powder; that the 
powder was all there; but powder usually does not explode 
spontaneously; a match or percussion is needed; and who 
knows how long it might have taken before that match was 
dropped, before a casus belli was found? I do not believe, 
like some of our wiseacres do, in the inexorableness of historic 
events. Everything that happened need not necessarily have 
happened. Chance plays a much greater r6le in history than 
the wiseacres will admit. If this horrible war had been de- 
layed two or three years, it might never have happened. 
What do we know of the potential influence of little things? 
And then the revolution was ready in Russia before the war. 
Even people of the highest nobility were disgusted with the 
Romanoff-Rasputin régime. “And the deposition of the 
Romanoffs alone might have prevented this war. For the 
Russians as a whole are a peace-loving nation. So for that 
matter are all peoples. It is their militarist cliques, their 
diplomats and high financiers who are responsible for the 
bloody feasts of carnage. 

Yes, the 28th of June is the anniversary of one of the 
wretchedest days in the world’s history. 


~~ + 


THE YOUNG AND THE OLD AT THE BATTLEFRONT 


When war is declared, the first people to go to the 
front should be the men of fifty to seventy years of age. 
They have lived their lives, they have had their share of 
joys, pleasures and sorrows, they as a rule have no longer 
any mothers to weep their eyes out and break their hearts 
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over them; and it is but fair they should be the first to face 
the dangers of death. It seems to me a cruel injustice to 
bring children into the world, force them to spend their 
childhood and youth in schools or in factories, and before 
they have had a chance to taste life, to send them to the 
human slaughter house. 

Of course, I will be told that the old could not stand 
what the young do. But if this custom were accepted by all 
nations, the lack of endurance in one army would be 
neutralized and equalized by the similar lack of endurance in 
the “enemy’s” army. But I will tell you something else. It 
is a secret. I believe if it became the accepted custom for 
old men to go first to the battle fronts, there would never be 
any battle fronts to go to. Our diplomats would think more 
than twice before plunging a nation into war. 

- + 


THE MORALITY OF CONSCRIPTION 

In the “New Republic” for May 5 there is a leading 
article entitled “the Morality of Conscription.” The author 
is a sincere, honest and capable man. But may the Lord 
forgive him his fine-spun sophistry. No, friend, you have not 
proved your thesis. Conscription is always immoral; it is 
particularly immoral in our case, when we were neither at- 
tacked nor invaded, and when the people as a whole were and 


are opposed to the war. 
=¢- -o— 


It was funny to watch many good people who were 
strongly and sincerely opposed to the war run under cover 
the minute war was declared. Cowards! Yes, they are the 
real cowards. ere 


I cannot understand the morality and the logic of those 
war opponents who, immediately war was declared, began to 
work for the war and insisted upon the cessation of all 
criticism, of all discussion. Why? If it was wrong for us 
to enter the war, then it is of course wrong to prosecute it; 
and how a conscientious war opponent can work for the war 
is a bit beyond me. We cannot work against the war; for to 
do so may mean imprisonment and death; and we may not 
force martyrdom upon any one; but it is surely permitted to 
us to remain at least passive. 
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The grim irony of history! Russia now the only coun- 
try where a man is safe from compulsory military service; 
the only country which opens her arms as a refuge to the 
oppressed and persecuted from other lands. 

- + 

If anybody had predicted six months ago that Nicholas 
Romanoff, the Czar of all the Russias, would now be planting 
potatoes, and be held as a prisoner on his own estate, he would 
have been branded as a lunatic, as one suffering from brain- 
fever. But the impossible has happened. 

a 

I venture to predict that Mark Twain’s posthumous 
work, “The Mysterious Stranger,” will not be enthusiastically 
recommended by our commonplace critics; not even by the 
publishers themselves. It contains too many digs at Chris- 
tianity, at capitalism, at our current morality. 


= ae 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND 
My dear Friend: 


Yes, the times are terribly, terribly hard, terribly grave. 
The blows that keep on raining on us day after day are be- 
coming well-nigh unbearable. Everything that we held dear 
is being brutally and ruthlessly crushed; everything that has 
been acquired by centuries of toil and sacrifice, and that we 
hoped was permanent, is crumbling in the dust; and those 
who we hoped were “forever, to the end,” allied with the 
cause of freedom, love, humanism and humanity have gone 
over to the powers of reaction and brute force. Into the 
causes of the deflection of those whom we loved and respected 
we need not enter here; most of them have been deceived 
and poisoned by that most sinister of all agencies of modern 
times—the press. 

As things are, we constitute an insignificant, insignificant 
to the vanishing point, minority. We have nothing to hope 
for, nothing to expect. But like the martyrs of ancient re- 
ligions, like pioneers of great but despised movements, we 
must stick to one another, nourish one another by our love, 
warm one another by our faith, give one another our moral 
support, strengthen one another by the knowledge that we 
are in the right, that the truth is on our side, and console 


a ee 
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one another by the thought, if consolation it be, that history 
will justify us and will, perhaps, call us heroes. 

Yes, we must stick to one another, and give one another 
our love, our faith, our moral support. We must form a 
little community of our own, a community of martyrs, if 
need be, ready to be despised, persecuted and taunted, ready 
for any sacrifice that may be required of us. 

Lovingly, 
Wiruram J. Rosrnson. 


+ + 


SHEEP-LIKE DOCILITY 


“The sheep-like docility of an American crowd.” Where 
did I come across this phrase? I can’t remember. But it is 
the honestest truth. We stupidly pride ourselves on our in- 
dependence, on our sovereignty. The truth is, we are the 
most slavish, most cowardly of all nations. I never saw any 
crowd, in any country, neither in France, Germany, England, 
Italy, Austria, nor even Russia, so miserably afraid of a 
policeman as is a crowd of American “sovereigns.” And the 
same is true of individuals. I remember very well the scene 
of an altercation between a Berlin cab-driver and a _ police- 
man. The way the driver belabored the guardian of the 
law with his tongue was a spectacle worth watching. It was 
over an alleged infraction of some rule of the road; the 
driver evidently knew he was in the right, and finally the 
policeman retreated ignominiously. One could see he felt 
ashamed before the crowd that was collecting. The driver 
was not afraid for he knew that if the policeman arrested 
him, justice would be done. Here the policeman would have 
clubbed or arrested the driver, whether right or wrong, 
and he would know that the pull and the esprit de corps 
would find him in the right and the driver guilty. And I 
also remember in Milan an altercation between an old Italian 
peasant woman and a gendarme. ‘The curses she threw at 
the poor fellow’s head were something terrible to hear. But 
he laid no hands on her, and did not arrest her. He tried 
to pacify her, but finding it impossible, beat a retreat. One 
cannot imagine such scenes in New York or Chicago. The 
club and the so-called offender’s head would be sure to come 
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in intimate contact, an arrest and a charge of disorderly 
conduct would follow, and unless supported by several un- 
impeachable witnesses, the victim would be sure to be fined 
or sent to prison for several days. For our good judges 
always take the virtuous policeman’s word in preference to 
that of an ordinary citizen—I mean, sovereign. 


- -e 


THE AUTOCRACY OF THE UNITED STATES 

I maintain—I wonder if it is treasonable to maintain 
such things in war time?—that we are not a democracy, but 
an out and out autocracy, not in any way different from the 
autocracy of Prussia, or even from the autocracy of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, the Russia of the Romanoffs. I used 
to smile-—a superior, disdainful smile—when some of my ultra- 
radical friends used to make such or similar statements. I 
smile no longer. For the events of the last few months have 
shown me that they were right. 

The best men and women of the land were groaning in 
the prisons and Siberian mines? Yes. But who were those 
men and women? People who went against the laws of the 
country, people who attacked the government, wanted to 
change it, to overthrow it. Now, you just try to break any 
of the laws of our land, try to attack the government, try to 
resist any statute, no matter how stupid, brutal and un- 
democratic; try it, and you will find yourself in prison 
quicker than in any other country in the world. And you 
will find that the judges who have to pronounce sentence on 
you will be just as merciless as the worst minions of the 
Russian bureaucracy have ever been. Of course, the peaceful 
and law-abiding citizen is let alone in peace; but so he is in 
every other country in the world. Did you ever hear of a 
strictly law-abiding citizen being harassed or arrested in 
Germany, in Austria, or in Russia? Of course not. So 
where is the difference? It is only the rebel, the revolutionist, 
the protester that is imprisoned and hanged in other coun- 
tries; and so he is here. So where is the difference? Where 
is the difference between the despised autocracy and our 
boasted democracy? 

Please tell me. I should be truly thankful. And I say it 
in the deepest earnestness and sincerity. 
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T de ..ot want to become cynical, I do not want to sneer, 
Id. net want to become bitter. But, above all, I must be 
‘rne 'o myself; I cannot lie to myself; and I don’t know how 
to ve a hypocrite. And I must say things as I see them. 


+ + 


OUR NEWSPAPERS AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


For two months, during my stay in the Isles of Paradise, 
I read no newspapers. I deliberately avoided them. I pre- 
ferred to devote my leisure time to the great classics and to 
the better sort of novels. In books, honor, decency, high- 
mindedness, respect for other people’s opinions, sincerity and 
the other old-time virtues still have a place. So much the 
greater was the shock when I resumed the reading of the 
newspapers. They all seem to have gone insane, i. e., morally 
insane. Gone are even the traces of fair play, of the pretence 
at democracy and free speech, of the frequently asserted be- 
lief in individual liberty, in personal rights. The mask is 
torn off completely, not a shred of it is left, and our leaders 
of thought, the fashioners of public opinion, stand forth in 
all their ugly nakedness. 

Particularly abhorrent and inexpressibly repellent is the 
attitude of our newspapers and magazines towards the con- 
scientious objector. He seems to throw them into an uncon- 
trollable frenzy. I should like the gentlemen of the press to 
explain to me the cause of their fury. Suppose a man is 
conscientiously opposed to all war, or to our participation in 
the war. Suppose he is opposed with every fiber of his soul. 
What should he do? Should he hide his opposition, and 
should he go forth to murder against his convictions? 
Wouldn’t that be the lowest degree of dishonesty and 
scoundrelism? Do the papers want to encourage such 
hypocrisy ? 

But to go to the practical side of the question. If, as 
the papers claim, the conscientious objectors constitute but 
an insignificant, negligible percentage of those liable to 
service, then where is the harm? If they constitute but, say, 
five per cent., so why should they not be exempt? How can 
the country be weakened by exempting five per cent. of un- 
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willing candidates? If, however, they constitute a large 
majority, if they constitute say seventy-five per cent., then 
why should the twenty-five per cent. have the right to force 
the seventy-five per cent. to fight in what they consider an 
unjust and unnccessary war? Isn’t this a country in which 
the majority is supposed to rule? And this line of argument 
applies to any other proportion between objectors and non- 
objectors. If the proportion of conscientious objectors is 
negligibly small, then wherein is the harm in exempting them? 
If, on the other hand, the proportion is surprisingly large, 
larger perhaps even than the number of non-objectors, then 
what right have the latter to force the former to fight? 

Think it over, gentlemen of the press, if the hysterical 
war frenzy has not deprived you altogether of the ability 
to think. 


—o-  -o 


THE LOWEST DEGREE 


There may be two diametrically opposed opinions about 
the war. What one considers an unnecessary, useless, waste- 
ful, injurious and even ignoble war, others may consider a 
noble, humanitarian, absolutely necessary, and absolutely un- 
avoidable war. This is all right. This we can understand. 
We can fully understand the psychology and the mentality 
of our war enthusiasts and superpatriots. But to call every- 
body who is opposed to the war “pro-German,” or influenced 
by German money, to call every criticism of our method of 
warfare, every objection to conscription, treasonable—this 
we cannot understand; and people doing this sort of thing 
are in my opinion guilty of the lowest degree of scoundrelism. 


There is no other term for it. 
a 


WEEPING WIVES 


We have only entered the war, and this boat plies be- 
tween Honolulu and San Francisco, and hasn’t many pas- 
sengers, and still I have seen enough tears on it to increase 
the saltiness of the ocean. Many of the leave-takings were 
heartbreaking. In most cases the women—wives and fiancees 
—went to the States and the men were remaining behind— 
going back to the Schofield Barracks; in others the men 
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were going to the States and the women remained in Hono- 
lulu. The women, of course, did the open weeping; but you 
could see that the men were weeping internally. It wouldn’t 
do for soldiers to weep, i. e., to shed tears, but one can weep 


without tears. 
- 


Again I ask: How can those responsible for bringing 
this war about carry the responsibility and eat and drink and 
sleep? I couldn’t. 


oe -e 


Everybody who advocated or urged our entering the 
war, voted for it, spoke or wrote an article in favor of it, is 
directly responsible for it. And history will brand them as 
criminals. 

bee Va 


THE BITTER IRONY OF FATE 


Oh, the bitter, mordant, tearing irony of fate. Millions 
of people left their mother countries in order to escape or 
have their children escape the hateful military service; they 
left the countries in which they were “subjects” in order to 
become citizens of a free republic in which compulsory mili- 
tary service was unknown. And now they are taken, or their 
children are taken, by the throat and ordered to the slaughter, 
and no questions asked. And if it were for the defense of 
their new fatherland! But it isn’t, for their new fatherland 
never was in the slightest danger of invasion. Ordered to 
be murdered on foreign ground in order that some foreign 
countries might retain some colonies or others. Fine. In- 
deed, the bitter irony of fate. 


+ + 


THE MOTHERS 


The mothers, the poor, poor mothers. How many mil- 
lions of them are spending sleepless, anguished nights. And 
their agony when the horrible news comes that their sons are 
buried on European soil! How can people who are re- 
sponsible for this war bear such a responsibility on their 
shoulders and still live? How can they sleep o’ nights? 
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WHY THIS DIFFERENCE 


Why are Maximilian Harden and Karl Liebknecht 
called patriots because they criticize their government for the 
war—called patriots not only by us, radicals and pacifists, 
but by the capitalist papers as well, while anybody who 
dares criticize our government for plunging us into war is at 
once branded a traitor who should be given short shrift? 
Why? How liberal we are—sometimes—when it comes to 
other countries! 


- + 


THE “PRO-GERMAN” ACCUSATION 


Reactionaries and war-mad militarists have ever been 
unscrupulous in the means and methods of attaining their 
ends. No lie too low for them, no deed too dastardly. It 
was therefore to be foreseen that unable to answer the argu- 
ments of the humanitarians and the true pacifists they would 
seek shelter in the “scoundrel’s last refuge,” and would 
accuse everybody who dares to disagree with or oppose them 
as being unpatriotic, traitorous and—under German in- 
fluence or pay! No lie too low, no deed too dastardly for a 
war-mad_ militarist. 


- + 


THE SOUL AND THE BODY OF THIS MAGAZINE 


The soul of the magazine is as good as I could make it. 
As to its body, I should like it to be bigger, mechanically bet- 
ter, printed on finer paper, with illustrations, etc. But as I 
have no “Angel,” as I am not connected with any organization, 
as whatever I do I do on my own hook, pay my own bills and 
pay them promptly, and as I do not wish to get short after 
three or four issues and have to suspend, as so many of our good 
radical friends are doing, I have to be satisfied with the maga- 
zine as itis. Let it grow gradually. If I see there is a demand 
for it, that it answers some real need, I will improve its me- 
chanical features. Every dollar that is received in subscrip- 
tions will be put back into the magazine. All the labor on it, 
it goes without saying, is a labor of love, or, rather, a labor of 
duty. And not a very pleasant duty either. But—noblesse 
oblige. 


DECENT AND SANE PERIODICALS 


N the darkest and gloomiest ages there were always a few men 
who held up the torch of light. If they were not permitted to 
carry a torch they carried about a little lantern or a hooded 
candle. If they could not do even that, they would now and 

then strike a match to point the way to the groping people. 

Practically all of our newspapers and magazines have turned 
into insane, savage hounds, thirsting for blood, for revenge, for 
punishment, clamoring for the dungeon and for the gallows. 
“Traitor, traitor! Crucify him, crucify him,” is all but the uni- 
versal cry of our corrupt and maddened press. But there are a 
few exceptions. They are as follows, as far as I know them. The 
list is not meant to be complete or exhaustive, I simply mention 
the publications with which I am familiar. If you know of any 
others deserving a place in this list please let me know. I will 
be only too glad to give credit to those few courageous papers 
who have not lost their sanity, their humanity, and their sense of 
fairness and decency. 


THE NEW YORK CALL, 444 Pearl St., New York. Daily. 


THE EVENING POST, 20 Vesey St., New York. Daily, except 
Sunday. 


THE MASSES, 34 Union Square East, New York. Monthly, $1.50 
per annum, 15 cents per copy. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC,* 421 W. 21st St., New York. Weekly, 
$4.00 per annum, 10 cents per copy. 


THE PUBLIC,* 122 East 37th St., New York. Weekly, $1.00 per 
annum, 5 cents per copy. 


THE CRITIC AND GUIDE, 12 Mt. Morris Park W., New York. 
Monthly, $1.00 per annum, 20 cents per copy. 


LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY, Madison, Wisconsin. Weekly. 


THE CONSERVATOR, Camden, N. J. Monthly, $1.00 per an- | 
num, 10 cents per copy. 


THE SURVEY, 112 East 19th Street. Weekly, $3.00 per annum, 
10 cents per copy. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE PEOPLE’S COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
2 West 13th St., New York, 2 cents per copy. 


* The New Republic was strongly in favor of the war, and The Public 
recently changed its attitude from one of opposition to one of mild apology. 
Nevertheless they are both worth reading, for in my opinion they are funda- 
mentally honest and will tell the truth as soon as they perceive it. Then they 
do not approve of the brutalities which have accompanied our entry into the 
war, and do not justify the suppression of free speech, free press and free 
assembly, as some of our ex-radicals who have turned traitors to the cause of 
humanity are doing. 


THE OBJECTS OF 
A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS 


Qi 


Some of the objects of A Voice in the Wilderness 


are: 


1. 


To make the world safe for democracy. 


To make the world unsafe for hypocrisy. 


. To work for an early and permanent peace. 


To protect our rights when unjustly and lawlessly 
attacked by rowdies and mushroom autocrats. 


To work for the repeal of the draft law. 
To uphold the rights of the conscientious objector. 


To drag to the pillory of public scorn ithe 
bureaucrats who would crush all democracy, the 
hypocrites who would strangle all liberty, and 
the “patriots” who would murder for profit. 


To expose the stupidity, the inconsistencies, the 
falsehoods, the dishone’ty, the utter conscience- 
less viciousness of our newspapers. 


To counteract the industriously spread poison of in- 
ternational hatred, and to plant the seeds of 
human bro*herhood, of international solidarity. 


And, last, but not least, to remove, if possible, the 
scales from the eyes of our suddenly blind-struck 
ex-radicals, to clear away some of the mud in 
their brains, and to bring them back to a condi- 
tion of sanity and normal vision, so that they may 
not assert that black is white, and white is green 
or blue. 


If I succeed in my task, it will be very well worth 


while; if I don’t—I shall have tried, at least. 


